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SIR EDMCJND BECKETT'S REPLY 



TO 



DR.FARRAR'S DEFENCE OF THE REVISED 

NEW TESTAMENT. 



THE Revisers of the Greek and English of the New Testament have 
at last found a champion outside their own body ; and, if what the 
Americans call "tall talk" and "good strong writing/' with some 
controversial dexterity, unspoilt by caution, will do the business of 
demolishing opponents, they may be congratulated on their advocate. 
According to him, the two Quarterly Reviews which had such an 
unusual sale, especially the one on the bad translations and bad English 
of the Revised Version, are only " a melancholy exhibition of bigotry 
and prejudice," " showing that most repellent of all phenomena — the 
wrath of an aggrieved theologian" (indeed, Dr. Farrar !) " capable of 
being answered easily, sentence by sentence, as soon as any scholar has 
the leisure to do it" (which none appear to have), " full of sound and 
fury" (of which we see a little somewhere else), and so forth. And 
though I am acquitted of these moral faults, no contempt is too great 
for my ignorance and " ultra-crepidation ;" — which he says he borrows 
from Coleridge, and which I was sure I should meet with in some shape 
before long. I have been hearing it in one form or another too often 
in my life, from various classes of sutores whose sport I have spoilt, to 
care for it once more. They are all proverbial for insisting that their 
wares fit, and are fit to be used, while those who have to use them are 
having painful experience that they are not. 

Dr. Farrar is not much of a sutor in arithmetic, at any rate. He 
almost starts with this, which moreover looks very like imputing 
his own blunder to his opponents : — " Here are a few of the recent 
criticisms. The Revisers have made more than 36,000 changes, or, on 
the average, more than two a verse, yet ' they have hardly ever changed 
a sentence without spoiling its English ' " {Quarterly Review) ; and then 
comes a nearly similar quotation from me. If Dr. Farrar says that by 
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" more than two" he meant more than four and a half, which is the 

unquestionable result of 36,000 divided by the well-known 8000 verses 

save forty-one, of the New Testament, I have no more to say to him. 

If he did not, which for his own credit I should hope, I merely charge 

him with gross carelessness in adopting that strange miscalculation of 

the number of changes per verse from their Chairman's speech to Con- < 

vocation, before somebody else had counted the actual number of 

changes at a little over 36,000. Yet he had all these figures staring 

him in the face in my book. That is not a very good beginning for a 

critic who is going to expose other men's mistakes, and show that they 

know nothing about the matter. 

Now for a little of his logic. He says that two or three persons in 
1611, whom he calls " a few irate scholars," and likens me to one of 
them, abused the Authorised Version at first ; and therefore " the Revisers 
will not be in the least surprised, nor at all hurt by the chorus of animad- 
version and the burst of ingratitude and abuse with which their work has 
been received." Those two sentences only need thus bringing together 
to display the excellence of their reasoning. And for all that consolation 
I fear the poor Revisers are both surprised and hurt. I am sure I 
should if I were in their place. For the public chorus at first sang 
quite the opposite song from animadversion. So far as I could judge, ^ 

I stood alone in that clerical meeting which we both refer to, a few 
weeks after the publication of the Revised Version, which I was invited 
to in consequence of my previous letter to the Times, saying that it 
is only fit for a commentary or companion to the Authorised. The 
first reviews were so generally favourable that the objectors were called 
" a few honest irreconcileables" by a Reviser. But the chorus gradually 
developed murmurs, and the murmurs have grown into an almost 
universal giowl far beyond Dr. Farrar's power to appease, or even the 
best of the Revisers'. 

Then he talks of "all my 194 pages of almost unbroken fault- 
finding," and calls me "a most uncompromising opponent." That 
again would have been rational and fair if I had professed to be writing 
a general review of the new Version. But I said several times over 
that I was not ; but that, having come to the conclusion that it would 
be a public evil to allow such a book to be substituted for the present 
English Bible, I was going to do what I could to prevent it; and *i 

several good judges are pleased to say that I have done a good deal. 
I have been learning also through a pretty long professional life that truth 
is best ascertained by having each side argued by avowed advocates 
making the best they can of it, of course with fair arguments and true 
statements of fact, and leaving whoever may be the judge, which in this 
case is the public, to decide. The difference between Dr. Farrar and 
me is that I avowed myself an advocate, while he, I suppose, hap 
deceived himself into thinking that he writes as an impartial judge. I 
shall be surprised if I do not prove him to be a much more " uncom- J 
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promising " and reckless partisan than I am. In order to prove me to 
be so he suppresses every word of commendation which I did give to 
the Revisers on the usefulness of their book as a commentary, though 
I do not suppose they will value such commendation much from me, or 
be content with it from anybody. 

Which is it, I wonder, judgment or partisanship, to profess to 1)e 
" unable to resist a little indignation" at the Quarterly Reviewer — and me 
too — for overlooking the momentous fact that " the Revisers have re- 
ceived the thanks of Convocation " (one Convocation, if you please) ; and 
to refer in the same note to the Bishop of Lincoln as if he were a 
defender of the Revised Version ? He must know perfectly well that 
the Bishop dealt it the first heavy blow that it received on points of 
scholarship. And he knows equally that, though his Convocation 
passed that vote of thanks, it was only a day or two after the book was 
presented to them. If such straws as that are to be caught at to 
float this heavy lump, it proves the wisdom of our northern Con- 
vocation in " postponing " the proposed formality of thanks the 
other day. 

Again, he lugs in f€ Archdeacon Allen's gravamen to Convocation" 
(which is Latin in that region for a motion) that he might be allowed 
somehow to read in church thirteen out of the 36,000 alterations : not 
a very extensive approval, even if it had been approved. Dr. Farrar 
does not find it convenient to add (what I know, and I should think he 
does) that when that gravamen was tried to be turned into an articulus 
cleri, which means a resolution, not even thirteen hands were held up 
for it.* There's another of Dr. Farrar's straws. Besides that 
dexterous use of the Bishop of Lincoln's name, our critic parades his 
catalogue of revising Bishops, Deans, and Canons, twice over, to prove 
that the R.V. must be good Greek, good English, and good translation. 
And what is specially amusing, Dr. Scrivener is actually reckoned among 
the authorities for the Revised Greek Testament, though the Quarterly 
Review quoted one of the Revisers as saying in effect, and it remains 
uncontradicted, that Dr. Scrivener was pretty nearly always voted down ; 
and he is the author of a well-known book full of profound learning 
about MSS., against the principles of Drs. Westcott and Hort, on which 
those nearly 6000 new Greek readings were introduced, and a good 
deal of the received New Testament struck out. I am glad to hear that a 
new edition of Dr. Scrivener's book is impending. It is equally dexterous 
— and equally imprudent — to parade the Dean of Llandaff as a thick- 
and-thin Revisionist, who declared publicly at Doncaster thai he was 
not, and that he disapproved of about one third of their work — which 

* The only point of real importance in Archdeacon Allen's motion, the others being 
only matters of opinion, was that the certainly spurious words of 1 John v. 7 should be 
omitted. It would do just as well to print them in italics, which means that they are not 
in the original. Dr. Scrivener says that the italics have often been varied before in other 
texts. There is nothing to prevent the two Universities and the Queen's printer from 
doing that, as practically all competent judges have long been agreed on it. It wanted no 
Revisers to agree once- more. Yet some people allege that as a reason for adopting the K. V. 
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is about eleven times as much per chapter as I have specially found 
fault with ; and he certainly has never advocated it for public use. Dr. 
Farrar even reckons Dr. Vance Smith among his prophets, who lately 
wrote an article against the R.V. in one of the monthly Reviews. It 
is understood that a large minority of the Revisers were very near pro- 
testing against the enormous number of unnecessary alterations, as Bishop i 
Wordsworth of St Andrews did in a manifesto of his own. 

And what if they had all agreed, or agreed even to conceal their 
differences ? Where have all, or any of them, except the Chairman to be 
sure, Avowed thai; they themselves believe that they have written good 
English ? He is convinced that it must be good because they had it all 
read aloud to them : which only proves that it was the best they could 
write, -supposing that they all approved it, and that the majority were im- 
partial and good judges of their own work, and that their principles of 
construing, rather 4han translating, are right But there is a widish gap 
between all that and convincing us that it is fit to read in public, instead 
of the Authorized Version. Moreover, Mr. Humphry, the only one of 
them that has really faced that question, has confessed just the con- 
trary, viz.,ithat.rauch of it is "harsh, and grates on the ear, and appears in- 
tolerable*'' and that they were sometimes "compelled to darken what before 
was clear, and to bring in stiff and awkward phrases," in order to be ^ 

" faithful V in other words, that they did not know how to translate into 
good English, though they did their best. All that parading of names, 
and even .of their prayers, for what would be a new gift of tongues, 
which their* Qhakjnan actually published for a proof that their Version 
must be better? than their predecessors' (who, we may conclude, had the 
same guidance as themselves), might be promising and imposing 
a priori : htwt expectations and probabilities are not worth much against 
experience. '.*Xbeir book is what it is, and has to be judged of by the 
ordinary rides <rf criticism and common sense and general knowledge of 
the English language, of which the Revisers had not a monopoly, nor 
any special claim to superiority over multitudes of other people. The 
style which pleases their taste, even when they are free from the fetters 
of translation, is sufficiently testified by their "reserved and unassuming 
preface/' as the Chairman called it in the " pastoral letter" in which he 
vouched for it on those other grounds. Some "ungrateful" people 
have talked of the " mock modesty" of that same Preface. « 

Let us pass on — or €s onwards," in prefatial style — to more special 
points. Dr. Farrar wants to know why I called the Revisers' rules 
about aorists and articles, under which they have thrust in so much bad 
English and confusion, " modern." Only because they are. Those about 
the article notoriously are; and even they do not justify all that the 
Revisers have done ; and the old names of tenses, " aoristus" and '*prse- 
teritum perfectum," rather imply the opposite of the modern rules. I did 
not say that they are wrong altogether, but that the New Testament 
writers evidently did not always observe them, and I proved it by j 
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instances till I was really ashamed of giving any more ; and sometimes 
the Revisers themselves are obliged to give their rules up. Dr. Farrar 
is more revisionist than the Revisers themselves. I therefore add that 
not only have I the published concurrence of the two episcopal brothers 
of whom he uses one as we have seen, but letters from other scholars, at 
i * least as eminent as Dr. Farrar, agreeing with me generally, and not 

saying a word against my criticisms on those points, which some of 
them would certainly have done if they thought me wrong. Of all Dr. 
Farrar's unlucky quotations none is more suicidal than that one from 
Plato—" It is not reasonable to assume that a wise man is talking non- 
sense :" which is just what his clients, the Revisers, make the Apostles 
and Evangelists do frequently by forcing these rules into their mouths. 
He quotes one group of cases to prove that they were right in changing 
the tenses. But as not one of them was mine, and I never said that 
they are always wrong, I do not see the use of his trying to prove them 
sometimes right: not that I admit even all those to be improvements. 

As it would be tedious to notice all his specimens of my mistakes, 

I will omit those on which I am content to leave his arguments and 

mine as already published ; for though I might add a few words in a 

new edition of my book, it will not do to reprint them here merely for 

►. the sake of such additions. Matt. x. 15 (his first), about " the candle 

and the bushel," is one of those ; and so is the next, " the hell of fire/' 
a subject which I know is always enough to set his tongue on fire : 
indeed he is in such a state of inflammation about it, on this and several 
other passages, that I hardly know which of us all he thinks the worst of, 
Translators, Revisers, or me. I, decline to follow him into those regions. 
Even my moderate, and, I fondly believed, quite orthodox suggestion, 
on Heb. ix. 27, that (the) judgment which " cometh (R.V.) after death" 
is final as to each of us, is altogether heterodox according to him, and a 
" deep-seated error. " He must settle that with theologians, not with 
me There is not the smallest proof that the Revisers- adopt his defence, 
or had any such idea when they expunged the article before " judgment" 
because it is not in the Greek. 

Matt. xiii. 3, 7. He is so anxious to give us some fine writing about 
€€ gracious pictures/' and <( beautiful scenes," where " he has himself 
seen on the spot the trodden path/Me thorns, and the rocky ground, 
and the birds of the air" (can it be " air," not " the heaven" of the R.V.? 
Yes, it is), and I suppose " the sower" too, that he forgets to ex- 
plain how all these interesting memories refute our criticisms : for 
they are by no means mine only. Here he does remember that 
the Bishop of Lincoln and Dr. Malan are as ignorant as I am. And 
probably a good many other people are too, of what he tells us is a 
fact, that " there was the sower actually sowing before the eyes of our 
Lord and his hearers." Well, if Dr. Farrar knows that for a fact, we 
must give in. Otherwise I should have said it was a very odd way of 
talking of a man sowing before your eyes, to say that some of his seed 
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sprang up and was scorched, and some brought forth a hundred-fold, 
and so on ; and not much use for him to tell us all this now, as a 
reason for inserting all those " the-s" and such nonsense as "seed 
falling upon thorns." Had they also before their eyes "a woman hiding 
leaven in three measures of meal," which was " another parable'* put 
forth in the same chapter ? There is just as much reason for asserting 
one as the other. 

He says that the A.V. (Matt. ii. 2), "We have seen his 
star in the east," conceals the fact that " they had not seen the star 
just before, but had seen it in the far land from which they came." It 
is evident that Dr. Farrar has sources of information not open to the 
rest of mankind. It must be from somewhere else than the Gospels 
that he learnt that " the star did [not] go before them till it came and 
stood over where the young child was" (ii. 9) ; so that it disappeared just 
when it would be most useful to them, and when, it is added, 
" they saw it and rejoiced." According to his own version of the 
meaning of the perfect tense, it ought to have been used in Greek 
here, for " it expresses actions just completed or of which the effects are 
still permanent." The star satisfied both those conditions — according 
to St. Matthew, though not according to the new author of the " Life 
of Christ" here. 

In Matt. ii. 15, another A.V. perfect tense excites his wrath 
as hotly as if it involved eternity. " Out of Egypt have I called 
my son," he says, " confuses the entire meaning of the passage, and 
hides the invariable method of St. Matthew/' &c. : on all which I am 
content to leave what I wrote before. And then comes a burst of 
indignation, too long to quote fully, about " fogs of arbitrary and 
fantastic exegesis, which are to many who would arrogate to themselves 
the exclusive title of ' theologians' as the very breath of their nostrils," 
&c. I can only exclaim, as one of his Marlborough boys might have 
done in critical circumstances, " Please, sir, it isn't me." I don't 
arrogate the title of a theologian at all, much less " the exclusive title," 
whatever that means ; nor do I the least want to breathe the fogs of 
fantastic exegesis, nor care a bit more than you do for " ecclesiasticism, 
or St. Augustine, or St. Thomas Aquinas : still less do [I] want the 
elaborate fictions of hosts of later commentators." I am quite content 
with " the sweet air of heaven and the pure light of day," in the 
shape of decent English and common sense, such as the A.V. 
gives us. The " sound and fury" of " that most repellent of phe- 
nomena, the aggrieved theologian " of the Quarterly, is but the 
€€ roaring of a sucking dove" to all this thunder, and without ever a 
flash of lightning to let us see what the storm is about. 

In his next group of five of my criticisms on Hebrews, all relating to 
tenses, he admits that I have primd facie a good case. " Yet how simple 
is the answer ! .... It was part of the writer's idiosyncrasy, a part 
of his training, a part of his philosophy [which we afterwards hear he 
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learnt from one Philo] , to Regard the words and events of Scripture as per- 
manent and present things. . . . This remarkable peculiarity of mental 
vision, shown in his use of tenses, is a clear proof of the Alexandrianism 
of the author of the Epistle, and another of the many proofs that the 
writer is not St. Paul." (As the Revisers keep the old title, that it was St. 
Paul, I ought to have Dr. Farrar's approval of my remarks on their frivo- 
lous excuses for so doing, and then saying in the obscurity of the Preface 
that they do not mean it. But he is silent) There's a nice, simple, 
unquestionable explanation and justification for their telling us that 
" Melchisedec hath taken tithes of Abraham" (vii. 6); that "a man that 
hath set at naught Moses' law died without mercy" (x. 28) (which he 
quotes half as A.V. and half as R.V. and makes it worse than 
either) ; that " Enoch before his translation hath witness borne 
to him" (xi. 5) (quoted wrongly again) : that " Abraham hath offered 
up Isaac" — in the opinion of the marginist minority, with whom he sides. 
But unluckily for all this ingenious simplicity, if you take the trouble to 
look through a few of the adjacent verses in the Greek, in every case you 
will find plenty of aoristic verbs and participles mixed up with the 
perfects ; and even " the law," which was a continuing thing, though 
Moses and Melchisedec were not, is treated to an aorist (viii. 19) in close 
proximity to Melchisedec. Which then is the more likely, that the writer 
to the Hebrews often disregarded these distinctions of past tenses, or 
that he was displaying his supposed Alexandrian idiosyncrasies and philo- 
sophy ? And even if he was, nobody wants the Epistle turned into bad 
English for a reason which not one person in a hundred thousand will ever 
understand — if it is true. He omits a still more serious objection of 
mine to the R.V. " compassion" instead of €i mercy/' in Heb. x. 28. 

Passing over several minor specimens, on which I need add nothing 
to what I said before, I find an entirely new defence of the R.V. 
" narrow" for the old « strait gate" (Matt, vii, 13). " Strait," it 
seems, has become so archaic that " it is almost universally mistaken 
by the people for the unmeaning ' straight/ " What, by the people who 
want reminding of somebody's Alexandrian idiosyncrasies and philosophy 
by translating him into bad English ? Such people must be fit for a strait 
waistcoat : and do they take that to mean straight? But if they are so 
stupid, as Dr Farrar says now, what are they going to understand by 
a " straitened way ?" A straightened way would not be nonsense, but a 
straight gate is ; and therefore people are infinitely more likely to mistake 
the word which Dr. Farrar in his reckless advocacy forgot, or never saw, 
that the Revisers had introduced in the next verse, than to mistake the 
word that is only removed to a much worse place for ambiguity. 

He judiciously ignores the concurrence of the Bishop of Lincoln 
with me in remarking that the R.V. of Matthew tf sitting at 
the place of toll'' (ix. 9) will suggest to everybody a seat by a turnpike 
gate. And I added that a " toll" is quite settled to mean a payment 
for carriage or some other service rendered. He answers in effect that 
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he knows that, but that he knows also (as usual) the spot where 
Matthew sat, and that a bond fide toll was taken there. In the absence 
of information of what the toll was for, and having read what his co- 
defender of the R.V., and an ex-reviser, Dr. Plumptre, wrote in 
the " Bible Dictionary" about the publicans and the " customs" they 
collected, I cannot help suspecting that Dr. Farrar after all does not 
know the difference between a " custom" or an " octroi duty" (as the 
Dean of Wells explains it) and a toll. He gives ample reasons for the 
publicani, or custom-collectors, being as odious as they were, for they 
were generally extortioners and thieves ; which would not apply to toll- 
takers. St. Matthew at any rate knew himself what he was, and he 
called himself TtAa»>??c, which every dictionary translates " a collector" or 
" farmer of taxes" or " publicanus." 

As Dr. Farrar has evidently not attended to the distinctions I drew 
between the several meanings of fiEpipvaut in various places, he would 
attend as little if I repeated them. But he had better " take a little 
more thought" himself, before so boldly asserting that a anxious" is the 
only modern word introduced by the Revisers. Their instructions were 
to introduce no words that are not to be found in some of the previous 
English Bibles. The Quarterly Review gives some, and a correspondent 
of the Guardian of February 15 gave a list of no less than 132 new 
words which they have introduced. I had mentioned obiter, just as I 
came across them, less than half a dozen, of which Dr. Farrar defends 
two. Perhaps he means to rely on his own word " modern," which 
means I don't know what, and which he dexterously substitutes for those 
of Convocation. That is like a good deal of his advocacy. His clients 
are charged with introducing a multitude of words prohibited by one 
very plain description. He denies that they have introduced more than 
one, of another and a very ambiguous description. 

At Matt. xv. 6 he complains of them for weakly yielding to a perfect 
tense in English for an aorist, t( Ye have made void the word of God 
because of your traditions." I gave them due credit for the first of 
these changes, which they could not help seeing that the sense required, 
though he does not. As to the second, he again slips past my real 
objection, which was that a law is not repealed, or made void, or of 
none effect, or whatever he likes, because of, but by a subsequent 
tradition. His new dictum that " thev could not make the law of none 
effect by their traditions," is somewhat astonishing. If they taught 
the people to obey their traditions and not the law, a man must be sunk 
deep in partisanship to deny that they practically made the law of no 
effect by their traditions. 

I did not know in my ignorance, which he there specially derides, 
that the " sorrows" or " travail/' spoken of in Matt. xxiv. 8, were the 
precursors of ts the Messianic advent." Of course they were to " pre- 
cede" it (as he puts it), but so did the creation. I have always seen 
them treated, with the appearance of the false Christs, as the precursors 
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of the fall of Jerusalem, and of the Christian persecutions there also 
predicted. But here again Dr. Farrar knows better than any com- 
mentators. Of the " thieves" v. " robbers" it is not worth while to 
say more. That is a matter of opinion on which people may fairly 
differ. But changes were not to be made for differences of opinion. 

He pronounces me " extraordinarily hypercritical — and on St. John, 
not on the Revisers/' for disliking " the whole moon became as blood/' 
Rev. vii. 2. But he evidently does not like it himself ; for he adds, 
" or rather, ' the moon over all her surface/ " Who would guess that I 
had myself written, " Another possible translation is, ' the moon became 
as blood all over / but that is much too idiomatic for the Revisers, and 
I do not propose it" — because I had proposed something better, for 
which there is good authority as a translation — " the full moon :" 
which also he ignores? So he first appropriates one of my suggestions, 
and uses it as his own, and then reviles me for not making it and 
for objecting to the R.V., and ignores the other also, which conveys 
the same meaning somewhat better. Probably he never read to the 
end of my paragraph about this whole and bloody moon. If he did, 
the case is infinitely worse. 

Bev. xii. 13 and xiii. 1. I called the change of "crowns" into "diadems" 
unnecessary and misleading to ordinary readers, because diadems have 
lost the special Greek meaning of SiaSni/ia (which I gave before), and 
" crown" has now more the meaning of a royal crown, though arztyavoQ 
had not : just as " vial" does not mean the same as (piaXrj, though it is 
the same word in English letters ; and therefore I did not object to the 
B.V. "bowls," though after all they do not exactly represent the 
(pidXai, and rather suggest punch bowls and things of that kind. I 
did not say " diadems" was wrong. But this was too good a chance 
for Dr. Farrar to miss. So he goes at it thus : — " Is Sir Edmund 
aware that no small part of the question of the interpretation of the 
Apocalypse hinges on this very word — i diadems' — in its special and 
technical sense ? If not, I will leave him to seek further enlighten- 
ment." Now I call that a very well-done bit of contemptuous advocacy. 
It means, " Sir Edmund Beckett may be safely assumed not to know 
anything of apocalyptic interpretation, or how to answer this if he 
tries ; and at any rate it will make everybody else think that he knows 
nothing about it, and here also has been ' ultra-crepidating/ " 

Ah, Dr. Farrar, sixty such shots would go true, and I do not pretend 
to be invulnerable, if you understood your business better ; but here 
your evil genius has handed you one that goes askew. By [an 
unlucky fatality for you, old Mr. Faber, the author of the " Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy," the most learned and accepted book of its time 
thereon, whether altogether right or not, was a connection and a friend 
of mine ; and I read that and sundry other books on that subject, from 
Sir Isaac Newton's down to Elliott's " Horse Apocalypticse." Indeed 
I once wrote a small answer myself to one of what Mr. Faber called 
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"the Rome-whitewashing school/' of Maitland, Todd, and others of that 
day. I confess I stopped at Dr. dimming, the very Zadkiel of Scripture 
prophecy, who fed the women of England for years as profusely as Dr. 
Farrar himself, and for whom the world lasted a little too long. So I 
do happen to know something about the " diadems." And I know that 
his assertion that no small part of the interpretation of the Apocalypse 
hinges on them is nothing but a reckless exaggeration. Something 
turns upon them ; but any one who reads the necessary pages of Elliott, 
who rightly makes the most of it, will see how little. And even that 
little does not depend on the modern English meaning of diadems and 
crowns, but on the Greek, which of course commentators ought to 
attend to- The idea of anybody setting to work to interpret the 
Apocalypse without knowing Greek is absurd. The SiaSq/iara there 
are a proof of prophetic accuracy, and are of some chronological impor- 
tance ; but the general Protestant interpretation might have been, and 
was, the same while no attention was paid to the " special and technical 
meanings" of those two Greek words. 

Independently of prophetic interpretation he gives another decisive and 
" very simple reason" for diadems here, that " while crowns chiefly belong 
to the Lamb and his saints, throughout the Apocalypse diadems are the 
recognized insignia of the Wild Beast and his votaries/' I suppose 
then that "the Word of God" in xix. 12, "on. whose head are many 
StaSri/jLaraS 1 is a special votary of the Beast. It happens too, that the 
Lamb has no crown at all, but the " locusts out of the bottomless pit*' 
have oTityavovQ ; and the worshippers of the Beasts have no diadems. 
If this is the accuracy which pervades Dr. Farrar's books they must be 
valuable contributions to theology. 

Dr. Farrar cannot imagine what there is to laugh at in the new It. V. 
phrase of "shuddering devils." It is notoriously useless trying 
to explain the ludicrous to those who cannot see it. He thinks to 
frighten us too by saying that we are laughing at St. James this time, 
for that it was he who wrote " shudder." Was it ? I thought he 
wrote (ppioaovtn, and that the question was whether " shudder" is the 
best word to translate it by in all the circumstances. But our rebuker 
waxes more solemn still. " Would it not be better," he says, " to learn 
that there is an awful difference between the fear which may be full of 
reverence and holiness [meaning that which they translate, ' tremble'] 
and the coarse sense of physical repulsion, the horror of devilish 
antipathy [which the Revisers call ' shuddering' ?" It is lucky that 
Charles Dickens, whom I quoted as " shuddering" at some foreign 
cruelties, is no longer here to see himself accused by this eminent 
theologian and professor of correct English of doing so from t€ a devilish 
antipathy." Cardinal Newman is here, who once wrote of us Protes- 
tants, " We shiver in their churches and shudder at their services" — 
with a devilish antipathy, no doubt, and a coarse sense of physical 
repulsion. To be sure, Newman and Dickens may both be ignorant of 
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the English language, which Dr. Farrar tosses about in such a grand 
style* I leave him to settle that dilemma as he pleases. That comes 
of being " intense/' and given to fine writing and exaggeration. A little 
humour and a little caution are safer things for controversy. Bishop 
Coverdale would have seen the ludicrousness of " shuddering devils/' 
who told objectors to his variation of synonymous words that they 
" differed exactly as much as fourpence from a groat." (See his Preface.) 
I will not waste a line in swelling the " chorus of ingratitude*' for 
the beautiful Revised Version of the beginning of Hebrews, 
but I will say a word about Dr. Farrar's new defence of u efful- 
gence." It seems that this again is " an Alexandrian expression and 
conception; it indicates that Christ is not only € brightness/ but deri- 
vative brightness .... of the Father." May I venture to ask then 
what the " brightness of his [the Father's] glory" indicates ? That excuse 
is clearly nothing but a hasty ex post facto invention of Dr. Farrar*s. 
Then he says, " effulgence" must be used because there is no Saxon 
word corresponding to awavyaana. But Winer says that nouns in 
/xa generally indicate a product, or a state; which I should think 
" brightness" is. And if he still wants to indicate not only shining, 
but " shining forth" (which means no more), there are those two 
tolerably Saxon words themselves for him, without introducing what I 
still call here the somewhat vulgar finery of " effulgence," though it is 
just the kind of word for Dr. Farrar, and is suitable enough in " Paradise 
Lost" which is written in the Latin style. Happily our Bible is not. 

On Heb. ix. 16, 17, I only remark that he answers what I made no 
objection to, and passes over what I did object to. The St. James's 
Gazette of March 7 said what he deserves of his similar ignoration of 
my real objection to the bad English and inaccuracy of " they shall be 
one flock, one shepherd" (John x. 16), and the absurdly bad. logic of his 
answer ; and of his misquotation of the Greek of the " clanging 
cymbals," and then arguing thereon. His anger with me for saying 
that " Let him be filthy still" was the Translators' emphatic way 
of expressing condemnation to eternal filthiness, evidently belongs 
to his idiosyncrasies about eternity, which . I am not going to argue 
about. His calling " beasts" (Rev. iv. 7, &c.) a ruinous mistranslation 
of £ua does not make it so ; as they were like a lion, a calf, and an 
eagle, and one had the face (only) of a man. He himself seems to want 
to turn them into " Immortalities," which of course is a quite exact 
translation, besides being such a charming word ; though he seems ready 
to adopt the often suggested " wild beasts" for the satanic Oripia, which 
would be a quite sufficient distinction. 

There remains nothing of consequence except the " angels clothed 
in stone/ ' which everybody can see is the only honest translation of 
the ivSzSv pivot \l6ov which Drs. Westcott and Hort made the 
Revisers substitute for Xlvov. I will only notice their advocate's new 
arguments. He now backs up Milton, whom he cited at that clerical 
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meeting, with Horace and Claudian, as authorities for " adamantine 
tunics " und then " asks in amazement" (I having called these poetic 
images, and not visions), " is not the Apocalypse full of ' images- — poetic 
images' .... and has not Sir Edmund noticed the partiality of the Seer 
for splendid monoliths of gems ?" — meaning of course the foundations and 
gates of the heavenly Jerusalem. But I venture to remark that a mono- 
lithic gate or foundation is a somewhat different thing from a mono- 
lithic garment. And in spite of his amazement I answer again that 
the Apocalypse is not full of poetic images, but of visions. I gave 
several illustrations of the difference. If he cannot understand it, 
probably other people can. 

He proceeds, quoting me, " But 'A/0oc alone without some adjective 
never means a precious stone/ Be it so : but here we have two 
adjectives, both eminently suitable to precious stones — namely, ' pure 
and bright' " — ^which two he judiciously gives in English, not in the 
Greek, KaQapov kqi Xapirpov. I cannot undertake to prove that 
they are nowhere to be found in all Greek literature applied to any 
stone. But they almost certainly are not; or we should have been 
sure to hear of it from Dr. Hort, whose instances I dealt with before. 
The epithets applied to A {floe when it does mean precious stone are 
ti/xioq and ^JjffToc : ripnoq in this very book (xvii. 4), and not with any 
word meaning " clothed," but with Kz^pvaupevr), " decked." So 
that also is a bad shot. But if it were a good one, what is it to the 
purpose, unless those two epithets are less eminently suitable to linen 
garments? And we have the very best authority, which not even 
Dr. Farrar will dispute, that they are not — viz., St. John himself, who 
describes the heavenly bride as arrayed in fine linen KaOapov kcli 
Xafnrpop (xix. 8); which I alluded to before, without quoting the 
words, and Dr. Farrar does not notice them. And now I ask, which 
is the most likely, that St. John wrote that nonsense about stone- 
clothed angels, borrowing for his stone the very "two epithets" he 
himself applied to linen robes, or that the scribe of some early MS. 
made a blunder, which some others went on copying in those descended 
from it, because they paid as little attention as Drs. Farrar, Hort, and 
Westcott, to the difference between poetic images and visions ? So all 
that remains in favour of this precious stone reading is a small minority 
of MSS., and the glorious probability of the improbable — the sheet- 
anchor of textual criticism with some people. 

I have just seen, in an American Review called Bibliotheca Sacra, 
an able criticism of the Revisers' mode of dealing with the Greek and 
English articles ; remarking on the folly of putting such things as " a 
righteousness of God" (Rom. iii. 21), when "God's righteousness" 
would be just as literal translation, which plainly means the same as 
" the righteousness of God" in our idiom and the A.V. ; and the same 
of " a wisdom of this world" for " this world's wisdom," or " the wisdom 
of this world" (1 Cor. ii. 16). My remark on these fine specimens of 
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Revisers' articulation came close to the " shuddering ;" and Dr. Farrar 
is silent about them. 

Such a case needs no summing up. But I have one thing to say 
upon it respecting some more of Dr. Farrar's logic. He asks his 
readers to assume, that, as he flatters himself he has refuted 
thirty-nine out of my nearly 300 objections to the Revisers' changes 
in sixty-three chapters of the New Testament — say one seventh 
of my objections, selected by himself, he could equally refute all 
the rest if he took the trouble. That would be a fair infer- 
ence, if he had taken the first thirty-nine in my book, or the last, 
or any other continuous lot, as I did with those three books of the 
Revisers'. But the folly of applying such an argument to his own 
selections is transparent. He says indeed, as critics often do, that his 
specimens were taken at random. I leave any careful reader to judge 
whether that is possible as to some of them ; and therefore probable 
as to the rest. If all his answers were as right as they are 
wrong, they would only verify what I said myself, that, " very likely, 
plausible, and perhaps complete answers can be given to some of my 
criticisms/' but that would not affect the rest. If he could com- 
pletely answer not a seventh, but a quarter, or a half, and no more, it 
would still leave thp Revised Version quite unfit for public use. I 
admit that if his answers proved my utter ignorance and incapacity they 
would logically prove my book to be worthless. But I doubt whether 
he himself will venture to say he has done that. 

And now that I have enabled our readers to judge of his success with his 
own thirty-nine selections, the best he could find for his purpose, I turn 
his own argument round upon him, with good logic instead of bad, and 
ask what conclusion he expects people to come to on the whole, as to 
my book, the Revised Version, and himself. 



I must apologize for the somewhat inconvenient size of this pamphlet, 
by the fact that it was at first " set up" for the same Review which had 
printed Dr. Faarar's answer to me, and then the editor refused to print 
it unless I would adopt his suggested improvements : which I read and 
speedily revised away, as articles in that Review are signed. 
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